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SOLEMN  APPEAL 

IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  PEACE. 


SECT.  I.  — INTRODUCTION. 

The  apathy  of  professing  Christians,  with  respect  to  the 
moral  evils  of  war  is,  at  first  view,  truly  surprising.  But  when 
we  reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  Christians  have  been  edu¬ 
cated,  from  the  nursery  to  the  college,  our  wonder  ceases. 
The  toys  of  children,  the  sports  of  youth,  the  gorgeous  habili¬ 
ments  of  war,  songs,  poems,  and  even  sober  history — particu¬ 
larly  heathen  literature,  which  our  pious  youth  are  compelled  to 
study  to  fit  them  to  be  ministers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace — all 
conspire  to  blunt  the  moral  perception  of  mankind  and  to  make 
them  look  with  complacency  and  approbation  on  a  custo  n, 
which,  if  we  include  all  the  time  from  the  murder  of  Abel  to 
the  slaughter  of  Waterloo,  has  brought  more  sin  and  misery 
into  the  world  than  any  other. 

I  am  not  about  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  my  readers  by 
describing  scenes  of  carnage,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded 
o*:  Lbe  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  hospital  and  prison,  nor  will  I 
dwell  on  the  protracted  miseries  of  the  widow  and  orphan. 
Unbaptized  philanthropy,  although  she  may  weep  over  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  war,  will  do  little  or  nothing  to  avert  them.  Nor  do  I 
propose  to  show  how  war  impoverishes  a  nation,  loads  it  with 
taxes  and  takes  the  bread  from  the  mouth  of  labor,  to  buy  lux¬ 
uries  for  those  who  possess  the  art  of  luring  a  nation  to  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  for  this  would  be  only  to  excite  feelings  of  avarice,  which 
is  an  unholy  passion,  and  if  enlisted  at  all  in  the  cause  of  Peace, 
is  likely  to  do  it  more  harm  than  good.  Nor  do  I  appeal  to  the 
patriotic  lover  of  liberty  and  show  him,  on  the  page  of  history, 
how  nations,  in  enslaving  other  nations,  have  lost  their  own  lib¬ 
erty  ;  nor  do  I  point  to  a  Caesar,  a  Cromwell,  or  a  Bonaparte, 


who  have  usurped  arbitrary  power,  by  means  of  those  armies 
which  have  been  raised  for  the  conquest  of  foreign  countries  or 
to  contend  with  an  opposing  faction  at  home.  Mankind  love 
glory  so  much  more  than  they  love  liberty,  that  there  is  but 
little  hope,  that  the  cause  of  peace  will  be  promoted  by  what  is 
generally  called  patriotism,  which  is  often  nothing  more  than 
the  desire  of  elevating  one’s  own  country  on  the  ruins  of  another, 
regardless  of  the  liberty  of  both. 

All  these  motives  of  a  temporal  nature,  the  friends  of  Peace 
have  found,  by  long  and  sad  experience,  to  be  utterly  inadequate 
to  the  case.  My  appeal  is  noio  to  the  Church  of  Christ  and  to 
such  persons  of  either  sex,  whether  professors  or  not,  as  are 
influenced  by  Christian  principles.  My  business,  in  this  short 
series  of  essays,  is  to  set  forth  the  moral  evils  and  the  sin  of 
war,  and  to  show  to  Christians  their  duty  to  labor  and  pray  for 
its  immediate  abolition.  The  demon  of  war  is  of  that  kind 
which  cometh  not  forth  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.  The  com¬ 
mon  modes  of  exorcism  he  laughs  at.  But  the  church  has  a 
weapon  by  which  she  can  lay  him  low.  By  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit,  with  prayer,  she  can  achieve  the  victory.  The  Prince 
of  Peace  will  honor  his  church,  by  making  it  the  instrument 
of  this  great  moral  revolution,  which  will  usher  in  the  milleniurn. 

There  are,  even  among  ministers  of  the  gospel,  mistaken 
views  on  this  subject.  The  opposers  of  war  have  so  often 
contented  themselves  with  exhibiting  the  temporal  calamities  of 
war  only,  that  many  clergymen  have  acquired  the  habit  of  con¬ 
sidering  war  as  only  a  temporal  evil,  and  when  a  friend  of  peace 
requests  the  use  of  their  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath,  he  is  put  off 
with  the  admonition  that  temporal  evils,  however  great,  should 
not  be  discussed  on  the  Sabbath,  which  should  be  devoted  to 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Now  if  war,  were  only  a  temporal  evil, 
there  would  be  good  reason  for  such  a  refusal;  but  when  we 
consider  that  it  plunges  millions  of  souls  into  endless  perdition, 
and  that  it  is  a  greater  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  a.n^ 
the  spread  of  the  gospel  than  almost  any  other  sinful  custom, 
it  would  appear,  that  the  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  ought 
to  be  earnestly  engaged  in  its  abolition  ;  and  that  a  minister, 
while  engaged  in  this  work,  is  in  fact  promoting  the  salvation 
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of  souls  more  than  at  any  other  time.  True,  he  operates  on  a 
larger  scale,  than  when  he  addresses  an  audience  on  the  com¬ 
mon  topics  of  religion,  or  an  individual  on  his  own  particular 
case,  but  he  is  not  the  less  doing  the  work  of  his  Master,  who 
has  said,  ‘‘  Blessed  are  the  peacemakers.” 

I  know  that,  in  an  unreflecting  mind,  many  objections  will 
arise  against  agitating  the  subject  at  a  time  when  the  nations  of 
Christendom  enjoy  a  more  profound  peace  than  ever  before. 
It  is  true,  and  we  have  reason  to  thank  God  that  it  is  true,  that 
Christian  nations  are  less  inclined  to  war  than  formerly  ;  and 
that  events,  which,  half  a  century  ago,  would  have  set  all 
Europe  in  a  blaze,  now  scarcely  disturb  the  serenity  of  the 
prospect.  But  we  are  not  to  flatter  ourselves  that  the  principles 
of  war  have  been  eradicated.  No,  the  causes  of  war  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate,  the  occasions  only  are  wanting.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  same  spark,  which  would  formerly  have  lighted  up  a 
war,  would  do  it  now.  The  materials  are,  it  is  true,  less  in¬ 
flammable,  but  they  are  still  combustible.  What  mean  the 
great  armaments  of  Europe,  in  these  times  of  peace  ?  Russia 
has  nearly  a  million  of  men  under  arms;  Austria  nearly  half  a  mil¬ 
lion.  France  has  almost  as  many, — Great  Britain  nearly  half  as 
many  as  France,  and  in  Christian  Europe  there  are  four  or  five 
millions  of  men,  who  are  daily  losing  their  moral  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  fitting  themselves  for  deeds  of  destruction  and 
bloodshed,  eager  for  pay,  panting  for  glory,  as  they  call  a  love 
of  slaughter,  like  fierce  bull  dogs  kept  in  check  only  by  the 
want  of  occasion  to  “  cry  havoc  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.” 

It  is  true,  that  this  country  has  less  of  the  military  spirit  than 
exists  in  almost  any  other.  But  we  still  think  it  necessary  to 
be  prepared  for  war.  We  spend  more  money,  in  building 
fortifications  and  equipping  a  navy,  than  would  be  required  to 
evangelize  the  world,  and  we  still  keep  up  an  expensive  and 
demoralizing  militia  as  though  we  a])prehfcnded  war  ;  and  in 
time  of  peace,  our  naval  and  military  expenses  absorb  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  revenue.  It  is  evident  that  we  do  not 
think  that  the  principles  of  war  are  eradicated  ;  for  although  it 
might  require  a  small  military  power  to  keep  down  the  poor 
slaves  and  to  kill  them  if  they  attempted  to  obtain  their  liberty 


by  force,  a  navy  and  a  northern  militia  would  be  of  but  little  use 
in  such  a  service.  Are  w^e  then  preparing  for  civil  war  ?  I 
must  confess  that  we  were  in  great  danger  of  it  from  southern 
nullification,  and  we  are  still  in  danger  from  the  agitating  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery  ;  and  when  I  see  a  militia  muster,  I  think  I  see 
my  fellow  citizens  sharpening  their  bayonets  for  the  hearts  of 
their  brethren,  for  I  see  no  other  use  for  them.  No,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  war  are  not  yet  eradicated.  Though  more  latent,  they 
are  almost  as  vigorous  as  ever,  and  will  spring  up  again  when 
occasion  calls  them  into  action,  unless  the  present  opportunity 
be  seized  of  smothering  them  for  ever. 

If  we  wished  to  reclaim  a  drunkard,  should  we  preach  to 
him  while  he  is  under  the  influence  of  liquor  ^  “We  might  as 
well  go  stand  upon  the  beach,  and  bid  the  sea  to  ’bate  its 
wonted  roar.” — No,  we  wait,  until  he  is  sober,  until  the  fumes 
of  intoxication  have  evaporated,  and  the  man  is  restored  to  his 
right  mind.  Then  we  may  have  some  influence  over  him  ;  we 
may  convince  him  of  his  folly  and  his  sin.  But,  if  we  let  him 
alone  to  fill  up  his  jugs  and  decanters  and  prepare  for  another 
debauch,  without  a  word  of  caution  and  exhortation,  are  we 
doing  our  duty  to  him  ^  Can  we  excuse  ourselves  by  saying 
he  is  noio  sober  and  that  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  our 
admonition  ^  We  may  “  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  our  souls,” 
but  God  will  require  liis  life  and  his  soul  at  our  hands.  So 
when  the  nations  have  recovered  from  a  fit  of  martial  intoxica¬ 
tion,  and  before  they  engage  in  another  debauch,  is  the  right 
time  to  labor  to  disseminate  correct  principles,  and  to  root  out 
erroneous  ones. 

It  is  not  my  })urpose  to  agitate  the  question  of  the  lawfulness 
of  defensive  war.  I  shall  only  consider  war  as  a  moral  evil, 
destructive  to  the  souls  no  less  than  to  the  bodies  of  men,  and 
show  that  the  Church  of  Christ  is  able,  whenever  she  shall 
choose  to  exercise  the  power,  with  God’s  help,  to  banish  war 
for  ever  from  Christendom,  and  that  the  blood  of  souls  now 
stains  the  skirts  of  her  garments,  by  reason  of  her  neglect  of 
duty  in  this  respect.  I  only  mean  to  show  why  Christians 
should  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  leaving  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  total  abstinence  from  it  untouched. 
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SECTION  II. 

Christians  should  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  because  it 

corrupts  the  morals  and  is  destru-ctive  to  the  piety  of  nations  who 

are  enp:a9red  in  it. 

The  celebrated  Robert  Hall  observes,  in  one  of  his  sermons, 
“  War,  reverses  with  respect  to  its  objects,  all  the  rules  of 
morality.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  temporary  repeal  of  all  the 
principles  of  virtue,  and  it  is  a  system  from  which  almost  all 
the  virtues  are  excluded,  and  into  which  neaidy  all  the  vices 
are  incorporated.” 

National  rejoicings  at  the  misery  of  others  cannot  fail  to 
harden  the  heart  and  brutalize  the  feelings  of  a  people,  especial¬ 
ly  when  that  misery  is  inflicted  by  their  own  hands.  It  is  a 
shocking  spectacle  to  see  a  large  city  illuminated  at  the  news  of 
a  victory.  We  have  sent  ten  thousand  of  our  fellow^  creatures 
into  endless  misery,  and  we  rejoice.  We  have  made  thousands 
of  widows  and  orphans,  and  we  rejoice.  We  have  taken  away 
the  stay  and  stafi*  of  the  aged,  and  we  rejoice.  At  the  moment 
of  the  illumination,  perhaps  thousands  of  wounded  men  are  yet 
stretched  on  the  field  of  slaughter,  expiring  in  agony,  and  stiU 
we  rejoice.  Thousands  have  been  carted  to  hospitals  and 
prisons,  where  their  life  slowly  ebbs  away  in  protracted  tor¬ 
ments,  and  still  we  rejoice.  Had  all  this  been  done  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  without  our  instrumentality,  we  should  not 
dare  to  rejoice.  Had  fire  and  brimstone  rained  from  heaven — 
had  the  cholera  swept  over  the  land  of  our  adversaries,  we 
should  not  dare  to  rejoice.  But  it  is  because  we  did  it — we 
were  the  instruments  of  cruelty,  and  therefore  we  rejoice.  If 
an  angel  from  heaven  should  visit  this  earth  for  the  first  time, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  inhabitants,  and  approach  a  large  city  in 
the  midst  of  a  rejoicing  for  victory,  and  hear  the  report  of  can¬ 
non  and  the  ringing  of  church  bells,  and  see  the  illuminations, 
the  fireworks,  the  feasting,  revelry,  dancing,  gluttony,  and 
drunkenness  attending  such  celebrations  ;  and  then  should 
learn  that  all  this  was  because  they  had  sent  ten  thousand  of 
their  fellow  creatures  to  perdition,  could  he  possibly  be  per¬ 
suaded,  that  these  were  the  subjects  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  } — 
Would  he  not  think,  as  Franklin  fabled,  that  he  had  made  a 
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mistake,  and  had  arrived  at  the  abode  of  devils  rather  than  of 
Christians  ? 

Monuments  and  trophies  of  victory  harden  the  heart  of  nations 
engaged  in  war.  Christian  people  contribute  the  money,  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  benevolent  enterprises 
and  the  propagation  of  the  religion  of  peace,  to  erect  huge  piles 
of  ever-during  granite,  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a 
fatal  strife,  where  the  professed  disciples  of  the  Saviour  fell  by 
each  other’s  hands.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  sight  of  these 
monuments  of  wrath  should  render  the  heart  of  the  nation  that 
erects  them  as  hard  as  the  granite  of  which  they  are  built,  and 
excite  the  ire  and  revenge  of  the  nation  whose  defeat  they  com¬ 
memorate?  There  will  be  no  such  monuments  in  the  millennium. 

In  Europe,  temples  devoted  to  the  meek  and  benevolent 
Jesus,  are  profaned  by  being  made  the  receptacles  of  the  tro 
phies  of  war,  and  the  spoils  of  victory.  Bloody  standards  rent 
with  bullets,  drums,  trumpets,  spears,  and  all  the  horrid  array 
of  Moloch,  are  exhibited  to  feed  a  nation’s  vanity  and  love  of 
conquest.  What  inconsistency!  or  rather  what  insanity!  what 
sacrilege!  Are  these  fit  objects  to  inspire  our  hearts  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ  ?  Before  the  millennium,  all  these  remains  of 
barbarism  must  be  collected  together  and  burnt,  like  the  books 
at  Ephesus,  but  without  counting  the  cost. 

Lately — that  is,  within  twenty  years — Christians  have  very 
generally  agreed  in  reprobating  wars  professedly  undertaken  for 
conquest,  and  therefore  Christian  rulers,  when  they  cast  a  long¬ 
ing  eye  on  the  territory  of  some  other  nation,  must  feign  some 
excuse  for  engaging  in  w^ar.  And  what,  Christian  reader,  do 
you  think  is  the  pretext  generally  set  forth  by  Christian  rulers  ? 
Why,  nothing  less  than  retaliation  and  revenge.  They  say, 
“a  nation  has  injured  us,  and  therefore  we  will  injure  them. 
We  will  rob  and  sink  their  ships,  destroy  their  commerce, 
ravage  their  fields,  bum  their  cities,  kill  their  men,  make  their 
women  widows,  their  children  orphans,  and  reduce  them  all  to 
poverty  and  distress.”  Yes,  retaliation  is  the  avowed  reason  for 
going  to  war  with  nations  professing  to  believe  in  a  religion  which 
strictly  forbids  all  retaliation,  and  teaches  us  to  recompense  to 
no  man  evil  for  evil,  to  love  our  enemies,  and  to  render  good 
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for  evil;  and  a  nation  strangely  persists  in  calling  such  wars  of 
retaliation,  wars  of  self-defence.  It  is  a  principle  of  human 
nature,  that  when  we  are  determined  to  persevere  in  a  line  of 
conduct,  which  is  forbidden  by  any  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  we  are  imperceptibly  led  to  deny  the  truth  of  that  doc¬ 
trine,  and  study  to  explain  away  all  the  precepts  which  enforce 
it;  and  then  God  gives  a  man,  or  a  nation,  over  to  blindness  of 
mind  and  hardness  of  heart.  How  hard  is  it  to  convince  a 
slaveholder  that  slavery  is  forbidden  in  the  gospel  !  But  war 
is  as  much  forbidden  as  slavery. 

The  frequency  of  an  evil,  either  moral  or  physical,  reconciles 
us  to  it.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  the  numbers  who  have 
perished  in  war,  are  equal  to  seventy  times  the  present  number 
of  inhabitants  on  the  globe.  But  seven,  or  seventy,  times 
strike  our  imagination  alike,  for  they  are  equally  inconceivable; 
and  w'hen  we  hear  of  the  slaughter  of  thousands,  it  is  an  old 
story,  which  we  have  been  so  long  used  to,  that  it  is  disregard¬ 
ed.  Had  Ave  never  been  used  to  such  things,  we  could  not 
believe  they  v*ould  ever  happen,  and  the  first  sight  of  a  battle¬ 
field  would  astonish  us,  as  much  as  the  corpse  of  murdered 
Abel  astonished  Adam  and  Eve. 

In  war,  a  nation  becomes  accustomed  to  robbery  and  murder. 
The  sight  of  rich  prizes,  brought  in  by  privateers,  excites  a 
covetous  desire,  and  a  spirit  of  piracy  pervades  a  whole  nation. 
Men,  who  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  shuddered  at  the 
bare  idea  of  privateering,  seeing  others  acquiring  riches  by  it, 
throw  off  their  scruples,  and  readily  engage  in  it.  Thus  the 
nation  insensibly  sinks  into  a  band  of  pirates,  restrained,  it  is  true, 
by  certain  limits,  in  external  acts;  but  the  heart  of  the  nation 
becomes  the  heart  of  a  robber,  whose  only  restraint  is  fear  of 
consequences.  This  is  the  reason  why  neutrals  sufier  so  much 
in  a  protracted  war.  Both  belligerents  lose  all  sense  of  justice, 
and  prey  upon  the  neutral  as  greedily  as  upon  one  another. 

War  is  declared  to  revenge  an  insult.  An  armed  ship  ap¬ 
proaches  one  of  equal  force,  w^hich  hoists  the  flag  of  the  declar¬ 
ed  enemy.  In  both  ships,  the  Bibles,  if  the  sailors  have  any, 
are  bundled  up  in  the  hammocks,  and  stov^ed  away  in  the  net¬ 
tings,  to  stop  the  enemy’s  shot.  All  thought  of  the  holy  precepts 
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contained  in  them  is  suspended.  The  only  thought  is  to  maim, 
kill,  burn,  sink  and  destroy.  The  chaplains  on  board  each 
vessel  r&fjort  to  their  respective  stations,  to  pray  for  victory,  to 
the  same  God,  through  the  intercession  of  the  same  Redeemer. 
Broadside  after  broadside  is  poured  into  the  contending  ships. 
The  scuppers  run  with  blood.  Groans,  scream.s,  curses  and 
blasphemy,  at  times,  are  heard  above  the  roar  of  cannon  and 
the  rattle  of  musketry.  The  ships  grapple,  timbers  crack, 
spars  are  shivered,  the  masts  fall  on  the  reeling  vessels,  un¬ 
heeded  by  the  crew,  except  when  they  crush  some  of  them  to 
pieces.  Their  only  object  is  to  thrust  their  ])ikes  through  the 
hearts  of  their  opponents.  The  victory  is  achieved,  or  perhaps 
both  ships  sink  to  the  bottom,  carrying  down  the  killed  and 
wounded,  victors  and  vanquished. 

Or,  perhaps,  one  ship  is  set  on  fire,  and  the  crew  are  driven 
by  the  liames  to  the  extreme  parts  of  the  vessel.  In  some  such 
instances,  men  have  been  known,  as  at  the  victory  of  Trafalgar, 
to  blow  out  their  own  brains,  or  to  jump  overboard,  to  prevent 
their  being  burnt  alive,  or  to  swallow  immense  quantities  of 
ardent  spirits,  to  make  them  insensible  of  their  sufferings.  At 
length  the  fire  reaches  the  magazine,  a  tremendous  explosion 
ensues,  and  the  other  ship,  if  not  destroyed,  is  covered  with 
mangled  limbs  and  pieces  of  the  wreck  :  but,  having  thrown 
them  and  their  own  dead  overboard,  the  survivors  indulge  in 
revelling  :  death,  hell,  and  judgment  are  mocked,  and,  with 
joyful  hearts,  they  bear  away  for  home,  to  boast  of  their  victo¬ 
ry,  and  tell  how^  many  of  the  enemy  they  have  sent  to  endless 
perdition  !  and — 0  !  tell  it  not  in  Turkey,  publish  it  not  in  New 
Zealand  ! — a  whole  Christian  nation  gives  itself  up  to  diabolical 
joy  and  rejoicing.  Pictures  of  the  battle  are  painted  and 
engraved,  and  scattered  round  by  hundreds — the  enemy  are 
caricatured,  ridiculed,  and  insulted;  and  pride,  boasting,  and 
self-confidence  every  where  prevail.  Does  not  this  injure  the 
moral  feelings  of  a  nation  ?  ‘‘Ah  !  but  we  have  had  our  re¬ 
venge — and  revenge  is  sweet.”  Yes,  it  is  sweet  to  a  savage, 
and  a  nation  becomes  savage  when  it  indulges  in  it. 

Therefore,  Christians  should  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition 
of  a  custom  w'hich  brutalizes  the  nations  that  encourage  it. 
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SECTION  in, 

Christians  ought  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  because 
it  debases  and  degrades  those  immediately  engaged  in  it. 

If  war  demoralizes  a  whole  nation,  much  more  does  it  debase 
those  immediately  concerned  in  it.  The  vices  of  the  camp  are 
proverbial.  No  one  ever  looks  there  for  piety  or  virtue.  Dr. 
Doddridge,  in  his  life  of  Col.  Gardiner,  speaks  of  the  camp  as  a 
place  “  where  the  temptations  are  so  many  and  the  prevalence 
of  the  vicious  character  is  so  great,  that  it  may  seem  no  incon¬ 
siderable  praise  and  felicity,  to  be  free  from  dissolute  vice. 
The  few  who  do  escape,  should  be  reckoned  heroes  indeed, 
and  highly  favored  of  heaven.”  That  there  is  in  camps  a  prin¬ 
ciple  called  honor,  I  allow;  but  that  is  a  principle  which  enforc¬ 
es  practices  which  are  directly  contrary  to  the  gospel.  There 
i.3  '■‘honor  among  thieves;”  but  who  ever  thought  of  finding 
piety  there 

Th.e  slavery.,  to  which  one  is  subjected  the  moment  he  en¬ 
lists,  tends,  like  all  other  slavery,  to  debase  the  man  and  assim¬ 
ilate  him  to  a  brute — to  a  dog  who  barks  at,  and  bites  whatever 
and  whomsoever  his  master  incites  him  to  attack.  A  soldier’s 
oath  is,  “I  swear  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  officers  set  over  me; 
so  liclp  me  God.”  No  matter  what  the  command  is,  w^hether  it 
violates  the  lave  of  God  or  not,  he  must  submit.  Every  action, 
every  motion,  becomes  the  object  of  command.  He  must  face 
to  the  right  or  left,  advance  and  recede,  and  be  in  all  things 
like  a  machine,  wfith  no  thought  of  his  own  :  and,  in  fact,  he 
becomes  a  machine  with  a  single  spring,  and  that  is  passive 
obedience.  If  he  is  commanded  to  burn  a  poor  widow”s  house, 
he  must  obey.  In  vain  the  widow  and  the  orphan  kneel,  pray, 
entreat,  weep  and  cry,  orders  must  be  obeyed.  If  he  is  com¬ 
manded  to  take  her  last  cowg  or  if  he  leave  the  cow,  to  take 
the  last  lock  of  hay,  last  sheaf  of  wheat,  or  loaf  of  bread,  he 
must  obev;  and  his  heart  becomes  callous  and  fit  for  the  deeds 
of  death  to  w^hich  he  is  destined.  Habituated  to  rob  and  mur¬ 
der  those  whom  the  state  calls  enemies,  he  easily  learns  to  rob 
and  murder  all  whom  he  pleases  to  call  enemies,  he  acquires  a 
habit  of  robbery  and  murder  which  makes  the  next  act  of  rob¬ 
bery  and  murder  more  easy,  and  confirms  the  habit.  No  one 
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can  habitually  violate  any  one  of  God’s  commandments,  without 
experiencing  a  deterioration  of  morals  and  a  propensity  to 
violate  all  the  others. 

Perhaps  the  young  soldier  has  been  brought  up  in  a  pious 
family  and  taught  to  honor  the  Sabbath  ;  but  he  is  ordered  out 
on  a  foraging  party,  or  a  plundering  party,  or  a  fighting  party, 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  he  must  go.  To  talk  of  the  laws  of  God 
would  make  him  an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  companions.  War 
abolishes  them  all.  The  British  armies  are  often  quartered 
among  Roman  Catholic  allies,  and  however  protestant  may  be 
the  ofiicers  and  soldiers,  they  are  sometimes  ordered  to  assist 
in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  shrivelled  remains  of  some  pre¬ 
tended  saint,  to  follow  the  dry  bones  in  procession,  to  kneel 
and  pay  homage  to  them,  and  they  must  obey.  Two  officers, 
wlio  refused  to  be  guilty  of  this  idolatry,  were  cashiered  for  it, 
and  the  sentence  was  confirmed  by  the  king,  who  virtually  said, 
that  if  soldiers  were  allowed  to  have  a  conscience,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  disci])line.*  Bonaparte  boasted,  that  he  could 
convert  his  whole  army  to  Mahometanism,  by  a  single  order 
of  the  day.f 

ANdien  the  minds  of  men  become  so  degraded,  it  is  not  at  all 
astonishing  that  they  fall  into  every  vice,  and  sin  without  com¬ 
punction.  Being  used  to  plunder  for  the  public,  they  learn  to 
plunder  on  their  own  account.  Used  to  bloodshed  and  violence, 
life  a|)])ears  a  trifle  to  thetn.  Far  from  the  instructions  of  the 
sanctuary,  amid  comj)anions  who  make  a  jest  of  religion  and 
glory  in  desi)ising  death  and  juclgjnent,  what  shall  prevent  the 
soldier  from  fallinc;  into  intemperance,  profanity,  lasciviousness, 
and  every  other  vice  ?  Universal  experience  confirms  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  these  remarks.  Many  have  left  the  paternal  roof  for  the 
camp  comparatively  innocent;  few  have  returned  uncorrupted  : 
and  the  corruption  of  the  army  is  not  confined  to  the  camp,  but 
it  spreads  its  blighting  influence  through  every  rank  in  society. 

It  is  ahvays  observed,  that  morals  and  piety  deteriorate  in  the 
army  and  in  the  community  as  the  war  advances,  and  though  at 
the  commencement,  there  may  be  some  show  of  piety,  religion 

*  Capt.  Thrush’s  Letter  to  the  King  on  resigning  his  commission. 

•f  Las  Cases. 
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soon  becomes  a  jest,  and  even  the  forms  of  it  are  omitted.  A 
deacon  of  the  church  with  which  I  am  connected,  was  a  soldier 
of  the  revolution.  He  says  that  when  he  entered  the  army, 
they  had  prayers,  at  least  once  a  day,  and  divine  service  on  the 
Sabbath  ;  but  that  during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war,  he 
never  heard  a  prayer  nor  a  sermon.  Whether  he  was  one  of 
the  “ highly  favored  of  heaven”  who  escape  the  pollution  of 
the  camp,  or  a  miracle  of  divine  grace  in  his  subsequent  con¬ 
version,  I  do  not  know,  but  “nothing  is  impossible  with  God.” 

As  I  shall,  in  the  sequel,  treat  of  the  individual  sins  and  vices 
brought  on  a  nation  by  war,  I  omit  many  particulars  in  this  place; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show,  that  Christians  ought  to  labor 
and  pray  that  a  practice  which  debases  almost  all  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  it,  and  fits  them  for  the  “perdition  of  ungodly  men” 
in  a  future  state,  should  be  banished  from  Christendom  and  from 
the  world. 


SECTION  IV. 

Christians  should  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  Temperance  reform. 

It  was  my  first  intention  to  show,  under  one  head,  that  the 
custom  of  war  is  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  promotion 
of  piety  in  the  nation  that  wages  it;  but  to  embrace  the  whole 
subject  in  one  section,  would  make  it  too  long.  Therefore, 
after  my  general  observations  in  Sections  II.  and  III.,  it  is  my 
design  to  show  in  what  particulars  the  custom  of  war  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  religion  and  morality;  and  I  take  the 
subject  of  intemperance  first,  because  I  believe  that  vice  to  be 
the  inlet  to  all  others. 

If  we  should  mark  the  point,  in  this  country,  at  which  the 
custom  of  war  opens  the  flood-gates  of  intemperance,  we  should 
say  it  is  in  the  militia  system.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been 
a  partial  reform  in  that  system,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
militia  is  still  the  strong  hold  of  intemperance.  If  the  officers 
of  some  companies  agree  not  to  treat  their  men  with  ardent 
spirits,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  number  is  comparatively  small. 
It  is  not  long,  since  a  militia  officer  of  my  acquaintance  accused 
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me  of  pressing  him  too  hard  on  the  subject  of  Temperance 
“You  make  no  allowance  for  us,  militia  officers,”  said  he. 
“We  must  treat  our  soldiers,  or  we  shall  be  called  stingy  and 
niggardly.  You  may  well  subscribe  to  the  temperance  pledge, 
for  it  is  no  cross  for  you  to  take  up.  I  would  do  so  too,  if  I 
were  not  a  militia  officer.”  The  gentleman  has  since  resigned 
his  commission,  and  is  an  active  member  of  a  temperance  society. 
Beside  the  intoxicating  liquors  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers,  the 
muster  field  is  surrounded  with  stalls  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink. 
The  people  who  go  to  these  musters  as  spectators,  go  for  the 
very  purpose  of  excitement ;  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  they 
wdll  indulge  in  the  use  of  exciting  liquors.  What  is  to  hinder 
them  ?  The  bottle  is  put  to  their  mouths,  and  there  are  rum- 
sellers  and  rum-drinkers  enough  to  keep  them  in  countenance. 

In  a  time  of  profound  peace,  there  may  be  some  show'  of 
temperance  in  the  army  and  navy ;  but  I  fear,  there  is,  as 
yet,  but  little  in  reality.  A  rendezvous,  without  intoxicating 
liquors,  would  meet  with  poor  success.  It  is  not  long  since, 
a  former  Secretary  of  the  War  Department  observed,  that  it 
would  never  do  to  give  up  the  use  of  ardent  spirits  in  the  army 
and  navy;  for,  said  he,  “no  one  enlists  when  he  is  sober.” 
I  have  not  heard  that  sutlers  are  forbidden  to  sell  rum  to  the 
soldiers.  I  once  heard  a  sutler  say,  that  he  sold  a  hundred  gills 
of  rum  a  day  to  the  soldiers  of  his  company,  whicli  I  believe 
did  not  number  over  fifty  men,  and  this  beside  their  regular 
allowance. 

I  am,  however,  willing  to  allow,  that  in  a  time  of  j)rofound 
peace,  tliere  may  be  some  efiect  ]>roduced  in  a  small  army  like 
that  of  the  Tnited  States,  in  the  temperance  reform;  l)ut  should 
war  break  out,  especially  a  civil  war,  all  the  barriers  against 
intemperance  would  be  broken  down.  Rendezvous,  with  all 
their  temptation.?,  would  be  opened  in  all  our  villages,  and  the 
double  allowance  of  grog  and  the  mixed  rum  and  gunpow'der 
would  again  be  dealt  out  before  a  battle  ;  and  a  flood  of  intem¬ 
perance  w'ould  again  flow  over  our  land,  and  sweep  away  all 
our  temperance  societies. 

Again,  in  rejoicing  for  victory — are  we  to  think  that  a  victory 
would  be  celebrated  wdlh  cold  water  ^  and  all  the  boasting  and 
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insuliiiig  toasts  drank  on  such  occasions,  carried  down  with  the 
simple  element  ?  Has  there  ever  been  such  a  thing  ?  Has  the 
victory  of  New  Orleans,  though  achieved  so  long  ago,  ever 
been  celebrated  with  cold  water  ?  I  have  not  heard  of  it.  It 
is  true  some  of  our  Independence  dinners  go  off  with  cold  water; 
but  how  few  !  not  one  perhaps  in  a  thousand.  But  indepen¬ 
dence  is  not  now  much  associated  with  the  idea  of  victory.  It 
appears  more  like  a  civil  than  a  military  festival. 

Our  military,  or  rather  militia,  balls  are  also  great  inlets  to 
intemperance  and  dissipation  ;  and  the  visits  which  our  compa¬ 
nies  of  young  and  newly  feathered  heroes,  make  to  our  principal 
cities,  to  show  off  their  fine  dresses  and  ornaments,  are  more 
like  the  triumphs  of  Bacchus  than  of  Mars.  The  quantities  of 
intoxicating  liquors  drank  on  these  occasions  are  absolutely 
incredible.  I  have  been  informed,  by  a  young  cadet,  of  the 
quantity  used  on  one  occasion  of  this  kind,  but  I  dare  not  men¬ 
tion  it,  for  fear  I  should  not  be  believed.  Now,  should  it  so 
happen  that  a  pious  young  man  should  be  drawn  into  such  a 
snare,  is  it  at  all  likely,  that  he  would  be  able  to  resist  the 
temptation  and  the  scoffs  and  jeers  of  his  dissipated  companions.^ 

If  then  Christians  labor  and  pray  for  the  suppression  of 
intemperance,  should  they  not  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition 
of  war,  which  furnishes  the  greatest  of  all  temptations  to  it  ? 


SECTION  V. 

Christians  should  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of 
WAR,  because  it  violates  the  Sabbath  more  than  any  other  custom. 

‘‘War  acknowledges  no  Sabbath,”  said  a  militia  officer  to  a 
subaltern,  who  demurred  at  serving  notices  of  a  training  on 
Sunday.  I  believe  more  battles  have  been  fought  by  Christians, 
so  called,  on  the  holy  Sabbath,  than  on  any  other  day.  I  never 
heard  of  but  one  general  in  modern  times  who  refused  to  give 
battle  on  the  Sabbath  lest  he  should  break  God’s  holy  law,  and 
he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  That  war  totally  disregards  the 
Sabbath  and  abolishes  the  fourth  commandment,  is  too  notorious 
to  require  proof. 
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So  habituated  do  soldiers  become  to  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath  in  a  time  of  actual  war,  when  they  plead  necessity  for 
it,  that  they  carry  the  disregard  of  God’s  holy  day  through 
every  thing  relating  to  war,  in  a  time  of  peace.  ^Men-of-war 
are  launched  and  fitted  out  on  the  Sabbath,  and  so  accustomed 
are  we  to  the  sight,  that  what  would  be  considered  very  wicked 
on  board  a  merchant-man,  is  thought  nothing  of  on  board  ships 
of  war.  More  duty  is  demanded  of  sailors  on  board  of  them 
on  the  Sabbath,  than  is  common  on  other  days  of  the  week 
The  decks  must  be  scrubbed,  the  boats  manned,  and  every 
thing  ))ut  in  order  for  company  on  the  Sabbath,  which  is  usually 
much  more  numerous  on  that  day  than  on  any  other  day  in  the 
week.  In  garrisons  they  have  the  Sunday-dress-parade  of  mil¬ 
itary  foppery,  colors,  and  military  evolutions,  with  more  music 
than  is  usual  on  other  days,  to  please  the  gaping  multitude,  who 
are  released  from  labor  and  care,  only  that  they  may  spend  the 
day  in  dissi])ation,  idleness,  and  revelry.  Sunday  is  the  great¬ 
est  of  all  days  in  Europe  for  militia  musters  as  well  as  the 
parade  of  the  regular  army,  because  they  had  rather  give  God’s 
day  than  any  other.  We  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitch  in 
this  country ;  for  we  have  as  yet  seen  but  little  of  actual  war ; 
but  our  militia  reviews  are  frequently  on  Monday,  so  that  a  part 
of  Sunday  is  often  employed  in  j)reparing  arms  and  resorting  to 
the  place  of  disj)lay. 

Our  naval  officers  make  no  scruple  of  exchanging  salutes  on 
the  Sabbath,  or  visiting  naval  stations  ;  and  not  long  since  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  our  seaports  *  while  at  church,  were 
alarmed  at  the  report  of  cannon,  fired  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of 
the  navy  commissioners  at  the  navy  yard  in  the  vicinity.  If 
these  ofiicers  had  not  been  used  to  treat  the  Sabbath  with  con¬ 
tempt,  they  might  just  as  well  have  visited  the  station  on  Mon¬ 
day;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  ever  thought  of  the  impropriety 
of  their  conduct.  Commodore  Porter,  in  the  journal  of  his 
cruise  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  published  at  the  close  of  the  late 
war,  calls  the  religious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  “a  vulgar 
protestant  prejudice.” 

In  time  of  war,  fortifications  are  erected  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
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.  thousands  go  to  work  on  them,  and  to  exhibit  their  punch  and 
their  patriotism,  on  the  Lord’s-day,  who  are  seen  there  on  no 
other  day  of  the  week. 

The  revolutionary  war  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  practised  by  our  pilgrim 
forefathers,  from  which  it  has  never  recovered  and  never  will, 
until  the  custom  of  w^ar  be  banished  from  Christendom.  The 
last  war  followed  up  that  blow,  and  hence  we  see  so  great  a 
neglect  of  God’s  holy  day.  The  desecration  of  the  Sabbath 
does  not  stop  when  war  stops,  but  habits  once  acquired  by  a 
nation  are  retained  generation  after  generation. 

Every  one  acknowledges  that,  without  the  Sabbath,  religion 
would  soon  be  supplanted  by  infidelity  and  a  general  corruption 
of  morals.  Is  it  not  strange,  then,  that  while  pious  men  are 
ardently  devoted  to  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and 
are  seeking  every  means  to  promote  it,  they  are  blind  to  the 
greatest  cause  of  the  evil  which  they  deplore  ? 

Will  not  Christians  then  labor  and  pray  that  a  custom,  which 
habitually  and  almost  necessarily  desecrates  the  Sabbath,  should 
be  abolished  ? 


SECTION  VI. 

Christians  should  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  war, 
because  it  is  a  great  obstacle  to  Moral  Reformf  and  one  of  the  greatest 
promoters  of  Licentiousness. 

The  efforts  which  are  in  progress  to  advance  the  reformation 
of  the  country  in  respect  to  the  breach  of  the  seventh  com¬ 
mandment — and  to  produce  a  greater  degree  of  purity  among 
our  youth,  must  meet  the  approbation  of  every  friend  of  his 
country. — Whatever  may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  means  which 
are  made  use  of,  every  one  must  applaud  the  end. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  secret  and  lurking  vices  of  our 
great  cities;  and  however  the  contamination  may  have  spread 
into  the  country,  we  have  great  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves, 
that,  as  yet,  lasciviousness  does  not  openly  stalk  abroad  at  noon 
day,  as  it  does  in  those  countries  which  have  been  exposed  to 
the  blighting  influence  of  great  military  and  naval  establishments, 
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and  that  the  immorality  of  onr  country,  deplorable  as  it  is,  does 
not  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  vices  of  Europe,  than  do 
our  restricted  warlike  preparations,  to  their  stupendous  and 
overwhelming  establishments. 

If  we  would  reason  a  priori^  such  a  state  of  things  is  to  be 
expected  in  Europe.  When  we  see  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  we  should  reflect,  that  nearly  an  equal  number  of 
the  other  sex  are  deprived  of  their  natural  support  and  exposed 
to  all  the  temptations  to  vice,  increased  by  poverty,  and  the 
absence  of  their  natural  protectors.  This  is  what  would  be  the 
case  in  time  of  peace  ;  but  in  war  the  average  life  of  a  soldier 
does  not  exceed  three  years.  That  is,  an  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men  would  require  one  hundred  thousand  recruits  in 
the  course  of  three  years  to  keep  its  ranks  full.  The  mortality 
in  the  French  army  during  the  late  wars  in  Europe,  at  times, 
exceeded  that  proportion.  Of  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  thou¬ 
sand  men  with  which  Napoleon  entered  Russia,  not  one  hundred 
thousand  ever  returned.  I  believe  that  the  number  of  men  in 
our  army  and  navy  during  the  last  war,  did  not  average  over 
forty  thousand.  The  war  did  not  continue  three  years,  yet  it 
is  calculated,  that  we  lost  over  forty  thousand  men;  and  we  had 
but  little  fighting.  Dissipation  and  the  diseases  of  the  camp 
were,  as  usual,  more  fatal  than  the  sword.  If  this  calculation 
of  the  mortality  ifi  armies  in  general,  is  correct,  then  a  nation 
that  maintains  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  must,  in 
three  years  of  war,  have  an  increase  of  one  hundred  thousand 
women  unprovided  for.  And  then,  when  we  consider,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  are  men  of  dissolute  habits;  and  that 
they  are  constantly  moving  about  from  place  to  place,  it  would 
be  strange  indeed,  if  a  vast  number  of  women  did  not  become 
the  victims  of  seduction,  and  this  is  found  by  experience  to  be 
the  truth.  I  have  seen  in  Europe  vast  numbers  of  women  fol¬ 
lowing  the  camp;  and  in  some  instances,  especially  in  the  French 
armies,  they  were  even  known  to  put  on  male  attire  and  follow 
their  paramours  into  the  deadly  conflict.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  women  were  killed  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  That 
some  of  these  women  were  wives,  is  admitted;  but  a  far  greater 
part  of  them  had  no  claim  to  this  character.  But,  if  they  had 
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been  married,  after  their  husbands  were  killed  in  battle,  what 
would  prevent  them  from  falling  a  prey  to  the  many  temptations 
which  surrounded  them.  These  women  become  practised  in 
every  evil,  and  their  hearts  are  hardened  to  every  crime.  Some 
of  them  are  beautiful;  lured  from  scenes  of  elegance  and  refine¬ 
ment,  they  sink  into  incarnate  fiends,  and  are  turned  on  society, 
to  blast  mankind  and  take  a  horrible  vengeance  on  our  guilty  sex. 

Hence  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe,  there  are  scenes  of  vice, 
of  which  happily,  in  this  country,  we  are  yet  ignorant.  Here 
vice  shuns  the  day,  but  there  she  w^alks  forth  without  a  blush. 
There  abandoned  women  are  seen  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
to  lure  the  simple  ones.  At  night  the  streets  of  London  are 
thronged  with  them,  and  a  young  man  is  repeatedly  assaulted  by 
these  harpies,  and  many  a  one  lured  to  his  ruin.  At  the  theatres 
they  abound  and  form  a  great  part  of  the  audience  in  some  of 
them,  where  intemperance  and  lasciviousness  go  hand  in  hand, 
and  the  playhouse  becomes  indeed  the  gate  to  hell.  But  the 
picture  has  already  become  too  disgusting,  though  only  an 
outline;  and  it  cannot  be  filled  up,  without  too  much  shocking 
decency. 

But,  if  these  faint  sketches  are  too  disgusting  for  detail,  I  can 
assure  my  readers,  that  they  are  but  rose-leaves  to  what  takes 
place  in  naval  and  military  depots.  My  heart  sickens  at  the 
reinembrance  ;  and  my  pen  refuses  to  develope  the  truth  of 
those  things  which  my  own  eyes  have  seen.  If  sin  makes  hell, 
then  a  British  man-of-war  is  indeed  “a  floating  hell.”  When 
the  Royal  George  sunk  at  her  moorings  at  Spithead,  six  hun¬ 
dred  women  went  down  in  her.  Yet,  in  ships  anchored  near 
the  wreck,  the  same  scenes  are  acted  over  and  are  allow^ed  by 
the  Government,  as  necessary  to  the  navy. 

We  may  vainly  imagine,  that  such  things  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  in  this  country:  but  we  deceive  ourselves.  If  we  had 
as  large  a  navy  as  Great  Britain,  we  should,  like  her,  resort  to 
impressment  to  keep  it  manned;  and  the  sailors,  not  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  on  shore  for  fear  of  desertion,  would  be  allowed 
the  same  vicious  indulgences,  to  keep  them  content  on  board. 
Our  females  are  by  nature,  no  better  than  theirs,  and  their  re¬ 
ligious  privileges  are  fully  equal  to  ours.  The  same  causes 
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would  produce  the  same  result  in  this  country.  In  France, 
from  what  I  have  heard,  I  believe,  the  state  of  morals  is  still 
worse  than  in  England — in  full  proportion  to  her  more  warlike 
spirit.  In  this  country,  the  corruption  has  begun  and  it  will 
increase  with  our  army  and  navy.  * 

While  our  good  men  and  women,  with  laudable  benevolence 
and  piety,  are  laboring  and  praying  for  the  moral  reform  of  this, 
comparatively,  virtuous  country,  will  they  refuse  to  labor  and 
pray  for  the  abolition  of  a  custom,  which  sweeps  away  all  moral 
restraints,  as  though  they  were  only  cobwebs.^ 

SECTION  VII. 

Christians  ought  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  because  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  Profane  Swearing. 

There  are  vices  in  society,  which,  if  they  do  not  originally 
grow  out  of  war,  are  much  promoted  by  it.  Among  these, 
may  be  reckoned  the  heaven-daring  sin  of  profanity — a  sin 
which  seems  to  have  no  excuse  of  temptation  to  palliate  its 
enormity,  and  which  a  man  falls  into  insensibly  by  imitating  his 
companions. 

But,  perhaps,  the  soldier  may  have  some  temptation  to  pro¬ 
fanity  which  a  man  in  civil  life  is  free  from.  Courage  is  the 
only  mental  quality,  except  implicit  obedience,  which  is  requir¬ 
ed  of  a  soldier.  If  he  have  these  two,  he  may  be  destitute  of 
every  other  and  be  a  first  rate  soldier;  and  if  to  the  fierceness 
of  a  tiger  he  add  the  cunning  of  a  fox,  he  may  become  a  hero. 
He  who  braves  the  Almighty  may  think  himself  a  greater  hero, 
than  he  who  only  braves  his  equals.  Hence  a  man  often  swears 
to  show  his  courage,  and  as  courage  is  more  esteemed  in  fleets 
and  armies  than  any  where  else,  it  is  there  most  practised. 

To  ‘‘swear  like  a  man-of-wars-man,”  is  a  common  expres¬ 
sion  when  one  would  speak  of  great  profaneness  of  speech. 
Whoever  has  been  on  board  a  man-of-war,  can  scarcely  help 
noticing  the  awful  profanity  which  interlards  the  usual  orders 
given  to  sailors;  so  that  some  have  expressed  the  grave  opinion, 
that  the  work  of  the  ship  could  not  be  done  without  swearing. 
It  is  hard  to  tell  to  whom  these  epithets  are  most  degrading — 
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the  person  who  uses  them,  or  those  to  whom  they  are  applied. 
At  any  rate,  they  are  highly  offensive  to  God ;  and  when  the 
swearer  so  often  calls  on  God  to  damn  his  own  soul,  or  the 
souls  of  those  under  his  command,  it  is  no  wonder,  that  he 
is  imperceptibly  led  to  consider  damnation  a  mere  trifle. 

How  terrible  it  must  appear  to  a  Christian,  to  see  men 
rushing  on  mutual  destruction,  while  imprecating  damnation 
on  themselves  and  others !  Col.  Gardiner  was  shot  through 
the  mouth,  while  he  was  calling  to  his  men,  probably  in 
that  horrid  language  which  is  so  peculiar  a  disgrace  to  our 
soldiery  in  such  articles  of  extreme  danger.”  These  are  the 
words  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  his  biographer.  Whether  this 
“  horrid  language  ”  was  applied  to  his  own  men  or  the 
enemy,  is  immaterial,  for  to  curse  one’s  enemies  or  one’s 
friends  is  equally  offensive  to  God. 

The  example  set  in  the  camp  and  the  fleet  has  a  lamenta¬ 
ble  effect  on  civil  society.  Navy  and  military  officers  are 
considered  fine  gentlemen  and  smart  fellows,  and  they  give 
a  tone  to  society  wherever  war  is  practised.  The}^  lead  the 
fashion,  and  therefore  swearing,  though  one  of  the  most 
vulgar  vices — in  which  the  greatest  blackguard  can  surpass 
the  greatest  gentleman — by  the  influence  of  the  army  and 
navy  becomes  fashionable  and  genteel. 

Christians  consider  the  practice  of  profanity  as  highly 
offensive  to  God  and  incurring  his  high  displeasure.  •'  Be¬ 
cause  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth,”  or  will  be  made  to 
mourn.  Yet  there  has  been  no  special  effort  among  Chris¬ 
tians  to  remedy  the  evil.  But  if  they  would  avoid  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  God’s  displeasure  on  account  of  this  heinous 
sin,  they  should  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war, 
which  is  the  principal  promoter  of  it. 

SECTION  VIII. 

Christians  ought  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  because  it  is  the  pnn- 

cipal  cause  of  the  custom  of  Duelling. 

It  is  true,  and  strange  as  it  is  true,  that  the  practice  of  duel¬ 
ling  took  its  rise  in  the  nominal  church  of  Christ,  and  is  a  relic 
of  the  barbarous  judicial  combat  of  the  dark  ages.  It  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  its  present  practice  is  confined  to 
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Christendom,  it  being  never  heard  of  among  savages  or  heathens* 
It  originated  in  the  absurd  opinion,  that  a  trial  of  valor  and  skill 
was  an  “appeal  to  Heaven.”  All  true  Christians  now  see  the 
folly,  as  well  as  the  impiety  of  such  an  appeal,  so  far  as  tndi- 
viduals  are  concerned,  but  many  are  yet  utterly  blinded  when 
they  apply  the  same  principles  to  nations.  What  is  war  but  a 
national  duel  ?  and  what  warrant  is  there  in  the  gospel  for  one 
more  than  the  other  ?  They  originate  in  the  same  causes — a 
love  of  revenge,  or  a  fear  of  being  thought  weak  or  pusillani¬ 
mous — and  these  motives  ai’e  almost  the  only  ones  by  which 
any  man  openly  defends  war,  as  it  is  generally  waged  at  the 
present  day.  Our  wars  are  for  revenge  or  to  preserve  our 
honor  ;  for  a  nation  seldom  thinks  of  noticing  the  ostensible 
causes  of  war  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  We  have  fought;  we  have 
gained  glory  ;  we  have  had  our  revenge,  and  have  preserved 
our  honor.  It  is  just  so  with  the  duellist. 

Duelling,  however,  has  long  since  been  excluded  from  the 
church,  and  is  now  confined  to  that  class  of  men  wlio  fear  man 
more  than  God.  Indeed  were  it  not  for  this  slavish  fear,  duel¬ 
ling  would  cease  entirely,  for  it  has  never  been  found  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  order  in  civil  society,  though  many  have 
supposed  that  the  army  and  navy  could  not  get  along  without  it 
— that  were  it  not  for  fear  of  the  consequences,  the  gentlemen 
of  war,  particularly  in  their  cups,  would  abuse  one  another.  It 
may  be  so,  hut  duelling  certainly  is  not  necessary  for  civilians. 

The  reason  why  the  practice  of  duelling  is  kept  up  any  where 
is,  that  men,  in  general,  esteem  physical  courage  more  than  they 
do  moral  courage,  or  any  other  virtue.  Especially  in  the  arm}*' 
and  navy,  physical  courage  is  indispensable,  and  the  man  who 
is  wanting  in  it,  whatever  else  he  may  possess,  is  not  fit  lor  a 
soldier.  To  doubt  a  soldier’s  courage  then,  is  to  wound  his 
honor  in  its  nicest  point.  You  may  doubt  every  thing  else  and 
he  (  ares  not:  nay,  he  often  boasts  of  his  vices,  but  if  he  suffers 
his  courage  to  be  called  in  question,  he  must  quit  the  service. 
Therefore,  so  long  as  the  custom  of  war  is  kept  up,  so  long 
will  the  custom  of  duelling  prevail. 

The  army  and  navy  have  the  same  influence  on  society,  in 
respect  to  duelling,  which  they  have  as  it  respects  profanity. 
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They  set  the  fashion,  which  will  always  be  followed  with  those 
who  love  the  honor  that  cometh  from  man,  more  than  they  do 
the  approbation  of  God,  so  long  as  onr  youth  are  educated  in 
the  belief  that  courage  is  more  estimable  than  virtue — and  this 
will  be  the  case  so  long  as  Christian  nations  uphold  the  custom 
of  war,  to  which  animal  courage  is  indispensable- — so  long  will 
the  custom  of  duelling  continue.  In  some  parts  of  our  country 
courts  of  honor  are  about  to  be  erected  to  abolish  the  custom 
of  duelling,  in  certain  cases.  They  will  be  altogether  in  vain 
so  long  as  war  continues,  for  men  do  not  fight  duels  now,  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  easily  settle  their  disputes  without  them;  but 
because  the  parties  have  more  physical  than  moral  courage, 
and  they /ear  being  called  cowards,  which  fear,  courts  of  honor 
never  can  prevent  or  allay. 

Therefore  if  it  is  desirable  that  Christians  should  labor  and 
pray  for  the  abolition  of  the  custom  of  private  duelling,  they 
should  labor  and  pray  that  the  custom  of  war,  or  public  duel¬ 
ling,  should  be  abolished. 

SECTION  IX. 

Christians  ought  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  because 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  revivals  of  religion. 

Man  is  placed  in  this  world  in  a  state  of  trial  to  prepare  him 
for  another.  Every  thing  which  is  favorable  to  that  preparation, 
should  be  sedulously  cherished  by  him,  and  every  thing  which 
is  unfavorable,  ought  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Now,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  that  nothing  can  be  more  unfavorable  to  self-examination, 
the  study  of  the  holy  scriptures,  and  prayer,  than  a  state  of  war. 
Allowing  the  war  to  be  ever  so  justifiable — ever  so  consistent 
with  the  pure,  peaceful,  humbling,  precepts  of  the  gospel,  the 
very  excitement,  the  all-absorbing  interest,  which  engrosses  the 
whole  soul  in  time  of  war,  and  chains  it  down  to  things  of  time 
and  sense,  militates  against  revivals. 

“  The  Spirit,  like  some  peaceful  dove, 

Flees  from  the  realms  of  noise  and  strife.” 

Suppose  that,  by  a  miracle  of  divine  grace,  a  soldier  should 
be  converted.  He  loves  God.  He  loves  all  God’s  creatures, 


and  his  whole  soul  goes  out  in  benevolent  feelings  toward  the 
whole  human  race.  How  can  he,  in  such  a  state  of  feeling, 
plunge  his  bayonet  into  the  heart  of  a  sinner  and  send  him  to 
everlasting  perdition?  However  others  may  conceive  the  ab¬ 
stract  idea  of  loving  an  enemy  and  praying  for  him,  and  at  the 
same  time  sending  his  soul  to  hell, — to  my  mind,  it  is  perfectly 
inconceivable.  The  very  object  of  war  is  to  distress  the  ene¬ 
my,  to  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  its  tender  mercy  is  to  starve 
him  into  submission.  “  If  thine  enemy  hunger  feed  him;  if  he 
thirst  give  him  drink.”  These  are  the  express  commands  of 
Christ,  which  the  soldier  must  violate.  To  obey  them  would 
be  to  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of  treason  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  death.  If  he  then  lives  in  the  habitual  violation  of  the 
commands  of  Christ,  how  can  he  grow  and  increase  in  grace  ? 
A  young  convert  loves  the  sanctuary  and  the  delights  of  the 
sabbath;  but  he  is  commanded  to  fight,  kill  and  destroy  on  that 
holy  day.  How  can  he  be  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord’s-day. 

Can  we  suppose  that  a  general  would  ever  pray  for  a  revival 
in  his  army?  What  would  he  do  with  a  revival  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle?  It  would  destroy  all  his  hopes  of  victory.  Accordingly 
we  find,  that  the  most  able  generals  have  deprecated  religion. 
Bonaparte,  the  greatest  general  that  the  world  ever  saw,  allowed 
no  priests  in  his  army.  He  said  he  did  not  like  a  religious 
soldier — that  the  worse  the  man  the  better  the  soldier;  and  that 
if  soldiers  were  not  corrupt  they  should  be  made  so,*  and 
his  great  success  showed  that  he  understood  human  nature  but 
too  well. 

But  it  is  useless  to  proceed  farther,  to  show  that  there  is  no 
hopes  of  a  revival  in  time  of  war,  and  though,  in  times  of  peace, 
when  the  common  practices  of  war  are  suspended,  there  may 
be  some  show  of  religion  in  a  barrack,  I  fear  there  is  but  little 
of  the  reality.  We  heard,  some  years  ago,  of  a  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion  at  West  Point.  My  curiosity  was  much  excited  by  such 
an  anomaly,  and  I  took  some  pains  to  inquire  of  the  chaplain 
concerning  it.  He  informed  me  that  there  was  some  serious¬ 
ness,  but  that,  in  almost  if  not  quite  every  instance,  when  the 
subject  of  it  did  not  leave  the  institution,  his  religion  left  him. 
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and  the  chaplain  himself  left  also.  This  was  in  a  time  of  peace 
and  under  the  most  favmrable  circumstances.  The  young  gen¬ 
tlemen  there  had  not  yet  become  contaminated  with  scenes  of 
bloodshed  and  murder,  yet  religion  could  not  live  there.  But 
w^ho  ever  heard  of  a  revival  of  religion  in  a  camp  or  barrack  in 
time  of  war  ? 

War  has  not  only  this  deplorable  effect  on  those  immediately 
engaged  in  it,  but  the  very  nature  of  war  is  calculated  to  destroy 
all  religious  feeling  in  the  nation  that  wages  it.  In  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  war  caused  by  military  display,  the  noise  of  cannon, 
drums  and  fifes,  the  clangor  of  trumpets  and  the  din  of  arms, 
what  time  is  there  for  religious  meditation.^  All  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turns  on  the  new’s  of  the  w-ar.  The  stillness  of  the  Sabbath 
is  disturbed  by  the  march  of  armies,  the  arrival  of  prizes,  the 
rejoicing  for  victories,  the  rage  of  defeat  and  the  confusion 
occasioned  by  preparation  against  attack.  A  revival  of  religion 
cannot  be  expected  at  such  a  time  ;  and  facts,  I  believe,  will 
warrant  me  in  saying,  that  they  seldom,  or  never,  occur. 

A  great  revival  of  religion  commenced  in  New  England  in 
1733,  which  continued,  at  intervals,  until  the  troubles  of  the 
revolution  commenced.  There  were  a  few  partial  revivals  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  but  the  war  extinguished  them 
all,  and  a  general  dissoluteness  of  manners  prevailed.  This,  I 
believe,  is  undeniable.  There  may  have  been  some  revivals 
of  religion  during  the  last  war,  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
ever  heard  of  any. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  as  though  I  w^as  attempting  to  prove  a 
self-evident  proposition.  I  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  my 
readers  to  say,  whether  w'ar  is  not  calculated  to  put  an  end  to 
revivals  of  religion.  All,  I  believe,  will  at  least  agree  that  war 
and  revivals  do  not,  in  fact,  flourish  together. 

If  then  Christians  should  labor  and  pray  for  revivals  of  re¬ 
ligion,  they  should  labor  and  pray  that  the  custom  of  w^ar,  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  them,  should  be  abolished. 
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SECTION  X. 

Christians  ought  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  because  it  is 

the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  sp>’ead  of  the  Gospel  both  at  home  and 

abroad. 

I  HAVE,  in  the  preceding  pages,  noticed  some  particular 
modes  in  which  the  custom  of  war  promotes  sin  and  vice,  and 
opposes  piety  and  virtue;  but  I  have  not  named  all  the  vices 
and  sins  which  follow  in  its  train.  Besides  murder,  robbery, 
theft,  falsehood,  intemperance,  lasciviousness  and  sabbath  break¬ 
ing,  duelling,  &c.,  I  might  mention  other  sinful  practices  which 
follow  in  the  wake  of  war;  for  there  is,  perhaps,  not  a  single 
vice,  of  which  this  fallen  world  is  guilty,  which  war  does  not 
draw  after  it.  Vices  have  a  moral  affinity  to  each  other.  They 
seldom  appear  alone,  but  come  in  clusters.  Such  are  the  bitter 
fruits  of  war,  and  “  a  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.” 

If  the  moral  evils  of  war,  by  which  it  sinks  millions  of  pre¬ 
cious  souls  into  endless  perdition,  were  confined  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  nations  that  carry  it  on,  there  would  surely  be  sufficient 
cause  for  the  most  active  opposition  to  it,  and  for  humble  and 
fervent  prayer  to  God  for  its  cessation;  but  the  exceeding  sin¬ 
fulness  of  war  does  not  end  here.  It  is  “evil,  only  evil,  and 
that  continually.”  It  sheds  its  blighting  influence  on  heathen 
nations,  and  is  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  their  conversion. 
Christians  not  only  have  destroyed  one  another  during  the  past 
century  more  than  pagans  or  Mahometans,  but  the  history  of 
their  settlements  in  heathen  lands  is  written  in  letters  of  blood. 
The  sword  has  preceded  the  gospel,  and  extermination  has  fol¬ 
lowed  it.  No  wonder  it  is  so  difficult  to  convert  the  heathen 
to  Christianity.  As,  in  Christian  lands,  men  of  the  world  judge 
of  Christianity  more  by  the  conduct  of  Christians  than  by  the 
word  of  God,  so  the  heathen  read  the  gospel  in  the  history  arid 
example  of  Christian  nations,  rather  than  in  the  Bible.  The 
natives  of  India  have  seen  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the 
French  and  the  English,  bearing  the  standard  of  the  cross, 
arrive  on  their  shores,  and,  after  having  spread  their  conquests 
by  fire  and  sword,  turn  on  each  other  their  deadly  weapons, 
while  contending  for  the  spoils.  “  If  this  be  Christianity,”  say 
they,  “we  want  no  such  bloody  religion.”  The  emperor  of 
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China  refused  the  admittance  of  the  Christian  religion  into  his 
vast  empire,  because,  said  he,  “wherever  Christians  go,  they 
whiten  the  soil  with  human  bones. 

0,  I  could  write  page  after  page  to  show,  by  historical  facts, 
that  war  has  been  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  among  heathen  nations,  and  generation  after  generation 
have  gone  downi  to  perdition,  without  the  knowledge  of  a  Re¬ 
deemer,  on  account  of  this  horrible  custom  among  his  professed 
followers.  How  can  the  church  clear  the  skirts  of  her  garments 
from  the  blood  of  these  poor  benighted  heathen,  while  it  toler¬ 
ates  a  custom  which  has  barred  them  out  of  heaven  ^  But  I 
believe  the  detail  is  unnecessary.  Every  one  acknowledges  the 
abstract  truth,  and  most  Christians  are  content  to  stop  there. 

One  recerjt  e^■ent,  however,  I  must  notice.  In  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  natives  had  seen  little  or  nothing  of 
Christian  warfare.  They  readily  embraced  Christianity.  Its 
peaceful,  humbling  truths  took  hold  on  their  feelings.  They 
were  converted  to  Christianity.  They  read  the  gospel ;  they 
saw  clearly  that  it  prohibited  war.  They  did  not  beat  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks,  for  happily  they  had  no  vineyards, 
but  they  converted  the  points  of  them  into  instruments  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  took  the  shafts  to  make  railings  for  the  pulpit  stairs. 
War  was  banished  from  among  them,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
missionaries,  who,  it  seems,  were  not  prepared  for  such  results 
from  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  it  led  them  to  consider 
whether  the  gospel  allowed  of  war,  and  they  were  converted  to 
the  principles  of  peace  by  their  own  disciples.  This  we  gather 
from  the  declaration  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  adds,  “  The  last 
pulpit  stairs  I  ascended  in  Rurutu  were  railed  with  warrior’s 
spears.”  But  mark  the  change,  since  the  natives  have  seen 
more  of  Christians,  so  called.  Thev  find  that  Christians  bite  and 
devour  one  another,  and  they  have  left  the  precepts  of  Christ  to 
follow  the  practice  of  his  professed  disciples.  Now  let  us  see 
the  consequences.  In  the  Missionary  Herald  of  March,  1834, 
the  effect  of  w^ar  and  intemperance  is  thus  described  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Orsmoud,  an  English  missionary  in  the  Society  Islands. 
“  The  insubordination,  confusion  and  disregard  to  the  ordinary 
restraints,  which  the  occurrence  of  actual  war  produced,  ap- 
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pears,  as  was  to  be  appreheDfied,  to  have  increased  these  evils,” 
viz.  the  evils  of  intemperance.  In  reference  to  the  effect  of 
war  on  many  of  the  people,  the  same  writer,  after  speaking  of 
their  intemperance,  observes,  ‘‘  I  have  seen  more  wickedness 
within  the  last  two  weeks  than  in  sixteen  years  before.”  The 
ordinances  of  the  church  were  discontinued,  and  these  once 
peaceful  nations  have  sunk  back  to  nearly  their  original  state. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  missionary  at  Eimeo,  says,  Our 
people  returned  from  Tahiti  dreadfully  chagrined,  [they  had 
been  defeated]  and  in  their  anger,  for  a  time,  determined  to 
abandon  both  law  and  gospel.  A  great  falling  off  in  our  adult 
and  children’s  school  followed,  and  has  continued  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  present  time.”  The  spears  have  disappeared  from 
Rurutu,  and  the  nations  fight,  like  Christians,  with  muskets. 
That  rum  has  been,  in  part,  the  cause  of  the  deplorable  change, 
I  grant.  New  England  rum,  and  Old  England  muskets,  like 
Herod  and  Pilate,  have  agreed  in  crucifying  the  Prince  of  Peace 
afresh.  But  mark  the  difference  with  which  they  are  treated 
by  Christians.  Resolves  have  been  passed  against  rum  by  many 
a  body  of  Christians,  but  who  among  them  all  has  thought  of 
condemning  war  ?  * 

Ought  not  Christians  to  labor  and  pray  that  a  custom  so 
destructive  to  religion,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  be 
abolished. 

SECTION  XL 

Ftmalts  ought  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  because  ri 

degrades  their  sex. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  I  have  incidentally  shown  the 
degraded  condition  of  females  among  nations  that  delight  in  war. 
Were  I  to  descend  to  particulars,  I  might  fill  a  volume  with 
similar  instances  ;  but  it  would  be  both  disgusting  and  unne¬ 
cessary.  No  one  can  doubt,  that  it  would  be  both  for  their 
temporal  and  eternal  interest,  to  have  war  abolished. 

Let  not  the  matrons  of  our  happy  country  think,  that  because 

♦  Since  the  first  writing  of  this  tract,  this  reproach  has  been  wiped  away  from  the 
Christian  church,  and  resolves  have  been  passed  in  very  respectable  ecclesiastical 
conventions  condemning  all  war. 
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they  have  not  seen  the  evils  of  war,  as  it  respects  females,  in 
this  country,  with  their  own  eyes,  their  fair  and  virtuous  daugh¬ 
ters  would  be  exempted  from  these  evils,  if  ever  America  should 
be  infatuated  enough  to  desire  a  military  reputation.  The 
females  of  England  who  crowd  the  navy  and  the  camp,  or  are 
thrown  degraded  on  an  unfeeling  world,  by  some  gold-laced 
villain,  who  has  lured  only  to  destroy,  were  some  of  them  once 
as  virtuous,  and  blessed  with  as  many  religious  privileges  as  their 
own  daughters.  The  only  difference  is,  that  God  has  appoint¬ 
ed  their  habitation  in  a  land  where  arms  are  hardly  known  as  a 
profession,  and  where  a  soldier  is  rarely  seen.  Let  them  thank 
Him  who  has  made  them  to  differ,  and  show  their  gratitude  by 
doing  what  they  can,  to  abolish  the  horrible  custom  of  war  ; 

and  thev  can  do  much. 

¥ 

‘‘  Women  are  the  mothers  of  men,”  and  the  future  character 
of  a  man  is  often  formed  in  the  nursery.  The  characters  of 
Alexander,  Charles  XII,  and  Napoleon,  those  scourges  of  God, 
were  formed  in  the  nursery  and  the  school-room ;  and  did  we 
know  the  early  history  of  their  compeers,  Attila,  Genghis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane,  we  should  probably  find  it  not  unlike  the  others. 
Let  matrons  therefore  look  carefully  to  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  sedulously  exclude  from  them  those  toys,  pictures, 
histories  and  poems,  w^hich  foster  a  military  spirit,  and  prejudice 
the  infant  mind  against  the  humbling  truths  of  the  gospel. 

Let  ladies  of  every  age,  throw  the  weight  of  their  influence 
into  the  scale  of  Peace.  Let  them  read  and  circulate  peace 
tracts,  assist  in  forming  peace  societies,  make  their  ministers 
life-members  of  the  peace  society,  and  finally,  let  them  pray  for 
the  success  of  the  cause  of  peace,  and  add  their  contributions 
at  the  annual  concerts  of  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  cause  of 
peace  on  the  25th  of  December. 

Can  they  refuse  their  mighty  influence  in  favor  of  a  cause 
which  their  Savior  came  into  the  world  to  promote  ^ 


SF-JTf():>  XH. 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  should  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war, 
because  the  Church  looks  up  to  them  for  an  example. 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  ambassadors  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  it  is  their  duty  to  labor  for  every  thing  for  which 
their  Master  labored,  and  to  take  him  for  their  pattern  and 
example.  Did  he  ever  engage  in  war,  or  have  any  concern 
in  it }  If  not,  how  can  his  representatives  take  any  share  in  it } 
The  first  sermon  which  he  preached  on  earth,  was  a  peace 
sermon,  the  first  that  was  ever  preached.  How  many  ministers, 
who  have  lived  in  the  world  longer  than  he  did,  have  never 
preached  a  peace  sermon  in  all  their  lives  !  Do  they  faithfully 
represent  the  Prince  of  Peace,  or  do  they  “shun  to  declare 
the  whole  counsel  of  God  ?  ”  Christ  blessed  the  peace  makers, 
and  in  that  act  blessed  the  cause  of  peace.  Can  he  be  called  a 
peace  maker,  who  has  never  preached  on  the  subject,  or  prayed 
for  a  blessing  on  the  exertions  of  the  friends  of  peace  ?  Can 
the  minister  of  Christ  who  gives  his  sanction  to  war  by  acting 
as  chaplain  at  a  militia  muster,  where  men  meet  together  to 
learn  the  art  of  homicide,  or  to  a  regiment,  or  man-of-war, 
which  is  engaged  in  putting  these  lessons  into  practice,  and 
sending  hundreds  of  precious  immortal  souls  to  endless  perdi¬ 
tion — can  he  sav  he  is  the  imitator  of  Christ  ?  Did  Christ,  or 
any  of  his  apostles,  or  immediate  followers,  ever  appear  on  the 
field  of  mortal  strife?  There  is  no  record  of  any  such  example, 
nor  did  any  Christians  engage  in  w'ar,  in  any  way,  for  the  first 
two  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  success  of  the  cause  of  peace  rests  on  the  church  in 
general  and  on  ministers  in  particular.  It  is  In  their  power, 
whenever  they  will  unite  for  the  purpose,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
custom  of  war  in  Christendom.  If  they  neglect  to  do  what 
they  can,  blood not  only  the  blood  of  the  body,  but  the  blood 
of  souls,  will  be  found  in  the  skirts  of  their  garments.  Hitherto 
the  still,  small  voice  of  the  gospel  could  hardly  be  heard  amid 
the  confused  noise  of  the  warrior;  but  God  has,  for  a  long  time, 
wonderfully  preserved  the  nations  of  Christendom  in  a  state  of 
comparative  peace,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  labors  of  the  peace 
societies  have  been  greatly  blessed  to  this  end.  But  now 
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[1836]  he  is  calling  louder  upon  us  for  increased  exertions. 
The  billows  of  war  begin  again  to  swell  ;  the  tempest  lowers  ; 
and  every  thing  threatens  an  approaching  storm.  Will  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  the  apostles  refuse  to  pour  the  oil  of  peace  on  the 
billows  of  contention  ? 

There  is  no  need  of  ministers  interfering  with  the  politics  of 
the  day.  Simply  to  meet  with  their  flocks,  on  the  day  appoint¬ 
ed,  and  pray  for  a  continuance  of  peace,  can  give  no  offence  to 
any  party.  If  they  have  any  faith  in  prayer  ;  if  they  have  any 
trust  in  the  promises  of  God,  can  they  refuse  their  assent  ? 

Churches  as  naturally  look  up  to  their  ministers  for  example, 
as  scholars  look  to  their  teachers.  They  cannot  act  without 
their  head.  If  ministers  refuse  their  aid  to  the  work,  it  can 
never  be  done,  and  although  God  has  promised,  that  the  time 
shall  come,  wlien  the  nations  shall  learn  war  no  more,  this  event 
will  not  arrive,  until  ministers  take  up  the  cause  of  peace  in 
good  earnest.  The  cause  of  peace  requires  a  special  effort 
more  than  the  cause  of  missions,  of  temperance,  or  anti-slavery. 
It  is  a  greater  cause  than  either,  for  on  it  the  two  first  mainly 
depend. 

Will  not  then  ministers  of  the  gospel  give  their  influence  to  a 
great  and  good  cause,  which  cannot  succeed  without  them  ? 


SECTION  Xill. 

Christimis  ought  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  abohhon  of  war,  because  God 
has  promised  to  tyrovsn  their  labors  with  .success. 

If  God  had  not  promised  that  the  time  should  come  when 
the  nations  should  learn  war  no  more,  I  should  never  have  made 
the  attempt  to  call  the  attention  of  Christians  to  this  object,  for 
without  such  promises,  I  should  never  have  thought  it  attainable. 
But  I  have  full  faith  in  the  “  sure  word  of  prophecy,”  which  at 
the  same  time  that  it  foretells  the  advent  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
foretells  that  the  religion  he  would  introduce,  when  rightly  un¬ 
derstood  and  practised,  would  for  ever  abolish  war  among  his 
disciples,  and  finally  throughout  the  whole  earth  ;  and  when  I 
see  that  the  precepts  he  taught  do  indeed  virtually  forbid  war, 
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I  cannot  doubt  that  the  prophecies  will  begin  to  be  fulfilled,  as 
soon  as  his  church  shall  undertake  the  work. 

The  prophecies  which  foretell  the  abolition  of  war,  are  too 
numerous  to  be  quoted.  I  will  therefore  barely  mention  Isaiah 
ii.  2— -4,  and  xi.  1 — 9,  Hosea  ii.  IS,  and  Micah  iv.  1 — 4,  which 
closes  thus:  ‘‘and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares 

and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  nation  shall  not  lift  up 

» 

sword  against  nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more,  but 
they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  vine  and  fig  tree  and  none 
shall  make  them  afraid;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath 
spoken  it.^^ — Now,  who  is.  there  that  will  dare  to  doubt  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  when  enforced  by  so  solemn  an  asseveration.^ 
But  are  we  to  suppose  that,  because  God  has  promised  these 
things,  we  may  fold  our  hands  in  indolence  and  look  on  with 
indifference,  and  see  thousands  and  millions  of  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  consigned  to  endless  perdition  by  the  delusion  of  war,  and 
do  nothing  to  dispel  it — not  even  pray  that  Christians  may  be 
enlightened  ?  Were  the  prophecies  given  us  to  make  us  indo¬ 
lent  We  do  not  reason  so  on  any  other  subject.  God  has 
promised  to  “give  his  Son  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance;”  so 
far  is  this  from  preventing  our  prayers  and  labors  to  convert  the 
heathen,  that  it  is  the  very  reason  we  give  for  our  exertions. 
By  what  strange  fatality  is  it,  that  Christians  look  to  heathen 
lands  and  neglect  Christendom — that  they  labor  with  a  laudable 
zeal  to  convert  the  heathen,  while  they  leave  the  greatest  obsta¬ 
cle  to  their  conversion  untouched?  We  pray  for  the  success 
of  missions,  but  alas!  how  few  pray  that  the  horrible  custom  of 
war  among  Christians,  which  prevents  the  advancement  of  the 
religion  of  the  gospel,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  should  be 
abolished  ! 

“Ah!  but,”  say  some  Christians,  “wars  will  be  abolished 
when  the  millennium  comes  and  not  before;  let  us  labor  to  make 
all  men  Christians  and  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  about 
universal  peace— that  will  come  of  course.”  This  is  making 
cause  and  effect  to  change  places.  As  well  might  the  husband¬ 
man  say  in  the  spring,  “  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  plant¬ 
ing  corn,  I  shall  have  a  crop  when  the  harvest  comes,  for  God 
has  promised  that  seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  fail.”  We 
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can  hardly  suppose  that  any  man  could  be  so  foolish,  but  it  is 
just  the  way  many  people  reason  with  respect  to  war.  They 
do  not  reason  so  on  any  other  subject.  They  do  not  say  that 
when  the  millennium  comes  all  men  will  be  temperate,  and 
slavery  will  cease.  They  do  not  say  let  intemperance  and 
slavery  alone  until  the  millennium  ;  but  their  conduct  does,  vir¬ 
tually,  say,  let  Christians  continue  to  kill  one  another  and  glory 
in  it,  until  the  millennium. 

But,  instead  of  saying,  wars  cannot  cease  until  the  millennium 
is  ushered  in,  the  friends  of  peace  say,  that  the  millennium  can 
never  come  until  wars  cease.  It  is  morally  impossible  that 
heathen  nations  can  be  converted,  to  any  great  extent,  while 
Christian  nations  continue  the  custom  of  war.  This  Achan  in 
our  camp  paralyzes  all  the  exertions  of  our  missionary  armies. 
It  is  the  scoff  and  scorn  of  the  Jew,  the  stumbling  block  of  the 
heathen,  and  the  taunt  of  the  Mussulman.  “  Why  do  you  come 
here,  Wolfe,”  said  a  Jew  to  that  missionary  in  Jerusalem. 
“  To  preach  the  gospel  of  peace,”  replied  Wolfe.  “Peace  !” 
retorted  the  Jew,  “  Look  there  at  Calvary,  where  your  different 
sects  of  Christians  would  fight  for  an  empty  sepulchre,  if  the 
sword  of  the  Mussulman  did  not  restrain  you;  when  the  true 
Messiah  comes  he  will  banish  war.” 

It  is  remarked  by  experienced  Christians,  that  God  seldom, 
or  never,  grants  a  revival  when  the  state  of  religion  in  the  church 
is  low,  and  for  the  best  of  reasons.  If  the  church  should  gain 
converts  while  religion  is  declining,  they  will  only  come  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  church  that  receives  them.  The  higher  the 
standard  of  religion  is  in  a  church,  not  only  the  more,  but  the 
purer  will  be  her  converts.  So  of  the  church  universal — while 
she  allows  of  slavery,  war,  and  intemperance,  her  converts, 
what  few  there  may  be,  will  allow  themselves  in  slavery,  war, 
and  intemperance.  Had  the  primitive  church  allowed  of  po¬ 
lygamy,  that  vicious  custom  would  have  remained  in  the  church 
until  the  present  time;  and  if  the  church  shall  continue  to  allow 
of  war,  war  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  heathens 
will  fall  into  endless  perdition  over  the  stumbling  block  which 
professing  Christians  lay  in  their  way.  The  heathen  cannot  be 
converted  until  the  church  renounces  and  denounces  war. 
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They  would  only  be  converted  to  a  fighting  Christianity  which 
would  bring  the  millennium  no  nearer.  But  let  the  church  of 
Christ  renounce  all  the  abominations  of  the  world,  and  particu¬ 
larly  war,  and  the  heathen,  seeing  the  peace  and  purity  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  will,  of  themselves,  flock  to  her,  “as  clouds  and  as 
doves  to  their  windows.”  The  conversion  of  the  heathen  will 
be  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  the  renunciation  of  war  by 
the  church.  God  has  promised  that  the  time  shall  come  when 
nations  shall  learn  war  no  more,  and  when  Christian  nations 
shall  set  the  example,  he  will  crown  their  labors  to  convert  the 
heathen,  with  success. 

The  promises  of  God,  therefore,  ought  to  stimulate  all  Chris¬ 
tians  to  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  as  the  surest 
means  of  converting  the  nations  to  Christianity. 

SECTION  XIV. 

Christians  should  labor  and  pray  for  the  abolition  of  war,  because  God 
has  chosen  them  to  be  the  instruments  of  accomplishing  his  gracious 
purposes.  , 

Christians  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  If  the  salt  hath  lost 
its  savor,  wherewith  shall  it  be  salted  }  Are  they  to  look  to  the 
world  for  an  example  }  Are  they  to  expect  the  world  to  go 
ahead  of  them  in  accomplishing  the  will  of  God  ?  They  are  the 
light  of  the  world.  If  that  light  shall  be  obscured  or  put  out, 
are  they  to  borrow  light  from  morality,  philanthropy,  or  other 
unbaptized  virtues  }  No,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  it.  An  extin¬ 
guished  sun  might  as  well  be  lighted  by  a  taper.  Let  us  pray, 
that  the  cloud  of  prejudice  on  the  subject  of  war  may  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  the  church  shine  in  all  the  splendor  which  she  at 
first  exhibited,  when  no  one  was  justified  in  rendering  evil  for 
evil — when  the  church  preached  and  practised  the  duty  of  loving 
enemies  and  overcoming  evil  with  good. 

I  have  endeavored  to  produce  a  few  reasons  why  professing 
Christians,  and  all  who  profess  to  be  governed  by  Christian 
principles,  should  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  call  on 
God  for  help.  More  might  have  been  said,  but  if  the  motives 
I  have  laid  before  my  readers  have  no  effect,  and  Christians  will 
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continue  to  fold  their  arms  in  listless  apathy,  and  neglect  the 
imperious  duty  of  exerting  themselves  in  this  holy  cause,  I,  at 
least,  have,  in  some  measure,  cleared  the  skirts  of  my  garments 
from  the  blood  of  souls,  and  I  pray  God  not  to  lay  this  sin  to 
their  charge. 

But  if  any  should  ask,  what  are  Christians  to  do  ?  I  answer, 
just  the  same  that  they  do  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 
Let  every  minister  of  the  gospel  labor  to  undeceive  his  people 
as  to  the  true  nature  of  war,  and  show  its  absolute  inconsistency 
with  the  religion  of  Christ.  We  have  no  need  to  send  peace 
missionaries  ten  thousand  miles.  Their  work  is  nearer  home. 
Christian  nations  must  be  converted  from  this  sin.  All  its 
abominations  should  be  clearly  pointed  out  ;  the  whited  sepul¬ 
chre  should  be  laid  open  :  and  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  war 
should  be  clearly  brought  to  light.  Next,  let  the  churches 
unite  in  humble  and  hearty  prayer  to^  Almighty  God,  that  he 
would  remember  his  promise  and  ‘do  as  he  hath  said.’  Let 
them  pray,  and  pray  fervently,  that  wars  may  cease  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

The  day  for  an  annual  concert  of  prayer  recommended  by 
the  American  Peace  Society,  is  the  25th  of  December,  or  some 
convenient  day  near  it,  not  from  any  idea  of  the  peculiar  sancti- 
ty  of  that  dav,  but  because  the  associations  connected  with  it 
by  Christians  generally,  are  fayorable  to  the  object.  Now, ' 
suppose  that  a  majority  of  the  churches  in  the  United  States 
should  agree  in  obserying  some  part  of  that  day,  perhaps  the 
eyening,  with  a  concert  of  prayer  for  God’s  blessing  on  the 
cause  of  peace,  might  we  not  expect  that  t'w  cl3i:rches  of 
England — where  the  peace  cause  has  many  more  efficient  friends 
than  it  has  in  this  country— would  imitate  our  example,  as  they 
have  in  the  temperance  cause  r  If  the  churches  generally  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should  eii2:a£:e  in  this  con- 
cert,  would  it  be  possible  for  tlie  rulers  of  either  country  to 
declare  war  against  the  other  .'  When  this  concert  of  prayer 
has  been  established  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  evangelical  churches  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  will  join  in  it,  and  indeed  all  over  the 
world,  Christians  of  every  sect  would  be  praying  for  deliverancs- 
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from  the  scourge  of  war.  Who,  that  has  any  faith  in  the  eflica- 
cy  of  prayer,  can  doubt  for  a  moment  that  these  prayers  would 
be  answered,  not  only  because  God  has  promised  to  answer 
prayer,  but  the  very  fact,  that  Christians  every  where  were 
generally  engaged  in  a  concert  of  prayer  for  the  abolition  of 
war,  would  cast  such  a  damp  on  the  spirit  of  war  as  would 
extinguish  it.  Christian  rulers  would  not  dare  to  declare  war, 
when  they  saw  the  best  part  of  their  subjects  engaged  in  prayer 
against  it.  War  would  begin  to  be  considered  as  a  sin — a  relic 
of  barbarism,  and  would  be  abandoned  by  all  Christian  and 
civilized  people. 

I  do  not  deny,  that  disputes  may  still  be  likely  to  arise  among 
commercial,  Christian,  nations  ;  but  war  never  was,  and  never 
will  be  necessary  to  settle  them,  any  more  than  boxing  and 
duelling  are  necessary  to  settle  disputes  between  individuals. 
A  love  of  glory  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  war;  and  revenge 
and  retaliation  have  been  the  justifying  principles  by  which  wars 
have  been  defended.  As  soon  as  nations  give  up  the  love  of 
gloiy  and  of  revenge,  they  can  as  easily  find  some  peaceable 
method  of  settling  their  difficulties,  as  professors  of  religion  find 
a  way  to  settle  difficulties  in  the  church,  without  resorting  to 
personal  violence.  Arbitration,  or  a  congress  of  nations,  might 
take  the  place  of  war,  and  Christians  would  wonder  that  they 
had  ever  countenanced  the  diabolical  custom.  Let  Christians 
inculcate  the  principles  of  peace,  and  labor  and  pray  for  the 
abolition  of  war,  and  they  may  safely  leave  it  to  the  men  of  the 
world  to  find  some  way  to  settle  national  difficulties.  I  am  no 
advocate  for  a  union  of  church  and  state.  Let  Christians,  as 
Christians^  show  the  sin  and  wickedness  of  war  ;  and  when 
rulers  find  some  proper  substitute  for  it,  let  them  help  it  by 
their  prayers  and  by  their  influence. 

The  effect  of  the  abolition  of  war  would  be  great  and  glori¬ 
ous;  virtue  would  flourish  ;  learning  and  religion  would  go  hand 
in  hand;  the  chain  of  the  slave  would  be  broken;  intemperance 
would  hide  her  blushing  head;  the  Sabbath  would  be  observed; 
moral  reform  would  advance;  swearing  and  duelling  would  go 
out  of  fashion;  and  theft,  robbery,  and  murder  would  seldom 
be  heard  of.  The  mouths  of  infidels  would  be  stopped,  for  the 
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prophecies  would  be  fulfilled  and  the  precepts  of  Christ  would 
universally  prevail.  The  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  w’ould 
be  universally  acknowledged,  and  every  one  would  be  anxious 
to  spread  its  benign  influence  all  over  the  world.  All  objections 
of  the  Jews  against  the  Christian  religion,  drawn  flom  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  character  of  professing  Christians,  would  be  removed. 
They  would  see  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  has  already  appeared 
in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  look  for  another. 
Mohammedans  would  admire  the  wondrous  change  and  open 
their  heai’ts  to  receive  the  gospel,  and  heathens  would  send  to 
us  for  missionaries  and  the  bible.  And  when  the  vast  expenses 
of  wai’  should  be  turned  into  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  mission¬ 
aries  and  bibles  could  be  easily  furnished  for  the  whole  world. 

But  how  is  this  great  change  to  be  effected.^  The  means  are 
simple — as  simple  as  those  of  the  temperance  cause.  They 
are  so  simple,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  men  believe  that  so 
great  a  cure  can  be  performed  by  so  simple  means.  They  are 
like  the  Syrian  general,  w’ho  could  not  believe  that  bare  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  “  w'ash  and  be  clean,” 
could  cure  his  leprosy.  He  looked  for  some  great  thing.  Let 
every  Christian  wash  in  the  fountain  of  peace,  and  the  leprosy 
of  war  would  soon  leave  the  world.  It  is  only  necessary  that 
those  Christians  who  believe  war  to  be  a  heaven-dai’ing,  soul- 
destroying  sin,  and  that  God  is  able  and  wdlling  to  perform  his 
promise  wffien  his  children  shall  require  it  of  him,  should  pray 
for  its  abolition,  and  send  publications,  tracts,  and  agents,  to  lay 
these  views  before  their  sister  churches  all  over  the  world,  and 
the  work  wmuld  speedily  be  accomplished. 

But  how  are  these  tracts  to  be  distributed,  and  these  messen¬ 
gers  to  be  sent  ?  Just  in  the  same  way  as  other  religious  tracts 
are  now  distributed  and  messengers  are  sent — by  the  alms  and 
contributions  of  Christians.  Let  every  church  that  observes 
the  peace-prayer-meeting  take  up  a  contribution  for  that  purpose. 

Let  peace  societies  be  formed  in  every  church  and  society, 
and  hold,  at  least,  quarterly  meetings.  Let  the  ladies  form 
themselves  into  peace  societies,  and  make  their  ministers  and 
minister’s  wives  life  members  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  let  them  be  careful  to  educate  their  children  in  peace 
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principles,  and  in  every  way  give  their  influence  to  the  cause, 
and  finally  let  all  orders  and  conditions  of  men  and  women 
examine  the  subject  and  give  it  a  fair  and  impartial  investiga¬ 
tion.  The  promises  of  God  assure  us  that  the  cause  will  suc¬ 
ceed,  if  we  use  the  means. 

In  its  origin,  the  Peace  Society  leaned  mainly  on  philanthropy, 
worldly  prudence,  and  common  sense.  But  these  had  not 
strength  enough  to  support  it.  They  made  our  expectations 
vain  and  disappointed  our  trust.  We  turn  from  the  world  to 
the  church  of  Christ,  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Other  benevolent 
causes,  such  as  temperance  and  anti-slavery,  may  be  carried 
on,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  influence  of  philanthropy;  but  the 
cause  of  Peace  requires  higher  motives,  more  self-denial,  and 
more  moral  courage,  than  philanthropy  affords.  God  will  honor 
his  Churchy  by  making  it  the  instrument  of  abolishing  war.  He 
will  not  give  that  glory  to  the  world. 

Many  hundred  ministers  are  now  pledged  to  preach  annually 
on  the  subject  of  peace  and  war.  Several  of  the  great  eccle¬ 
siastical  bodies  in  New  England  have  recommended  that  an 
annual  concert  of  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  peace  cause, 
should  be  observed  on  the  25th  of  December.  Will  their  re¬ 
commendations  be  unavailing  ?  Do  Christians  believe  that  the 
soul  is  immortal  ?  Do  they  believe  that  a  vast  majority  of  those 
who  perish  in  battle  go  down  to  endless  perdition  ?  Do  they 
believe  that  war  is  the  mother  of  all  abominations,  and  the 
greatest  ol>stacle  to  the  spread  of  vital  j)iety,  both  at  home  and 
abroad  ?  and  will  they  refuse  to  offer  their  prayers  and  their 
alms  for  its  abolition  ? 


A  P  P  E  N  D  1  X. 


It  was  intended  to  add  an  Appendix,  of  considerable  length,  to  the  “  Solemn 
Appeal,”  containing  documents,  by  way  of  notes,  to  substantiate  the  facts  re¬ 
lated  by  the  author  in  the  preceding  pages;  but  the  vrork  has  extended  over  a 
greater  length  than  was  expected. 

THE  MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WE.-^T  POINT. 

From  the  Calumet. 

In  the  Christian  Spectator  of  September  last,  is  a  very  able  article  on  the 
above  named  .Academy,  the  writer  of  which  is  evidently  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  institution.  Did  our  limits  allow,  we  should  give  copious  extracts  from  this 
article  and  make  our  own  comments  on  them,  but  as  we  are  in  want  of  space, 
we  shall  only  select  such  passages  as  illustrate  the  remarks  of  Fhilanthropos, 
which  shov.'  that  every  thing  connected  with  war  is  unfavorable  to  piety  in 
general  and  a  regard  for  the  Sabbath  in  particular. 

After  having  mentioned  that  the  manners  of  the  academy  are  in  general 
unfriendly  to  piety,  the  v, riter  further  observes,  The  whole  a.mount  of  the 
religious  services  and  religious  influence  of  each  week  is  contained  v/ithin  the 
compass  of  one  sermon  and  one  exercise  of  public  worship  upon  the  forenoon 
of  the  Lord's-day.  There  is  no  daily  public  prayer,  either  when  the  morning 
gun  opens,  or  the  evening  gun  dismisses  the  day.  The  Sabbath,  except  the 
short  space  allotted  to  public  worship  *  *  *"  “  is  officially  recognised  *  *  *  as 
a  day  of  study.  (See  Art.  IX.  of  the  Regulations.)  It  was  not  long  ago,  that 
this  day  was  selected,  by  aulhority,  as  the  time  for  breakincj  up  the  customary 
two  months  encampment,  and  then,  with  tents  struck  and  baggage  regularly 
bestowed,  marching  into  barrac.ks.  *  *  -  «  If^  after  this,  any  one  .should  in¬ 
quire  into  the  actual  religious  feeling  prevalent  in  the  institution,  he  would 
find  the  reli^iouslv  disposed  cadets  to  be  few’  in  number,  and  therefore  w’ould 
tell  him,  if  inquired  of.  that  i  heir  seriousness  meets  with  but  little  countenance 
from  the  bod}’  of  their  fellows,  and  that  a  decided  disbelief  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  a  fa.'diionable  senfiment  unuer  the  form  of  Atheism,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  of  Deism.  *  *  *  We  ’vere  informed,  not  long  since,  that,  in  a  partic¬ 
ular  department — the  immediate  military  command  of  the  cadets^ — a  majority 
of  the  officers  were  infidels  or  sceptics.” 

Our  space  does  not  allow’  more  copious  extracts — but  from  the  import  of  the 
article  w’e  should  conclude  that  intemperance,  profanity  and  licentiousness  w’ere 
aw’fully  prevalent  in  this  nursery  of  soldiers,  w’iiich  liie  annual  inspection  of  a 
Board  of  Visiters  does  n,)t,  and  indeed  cannot,  prevent,  so  long  as  the  President 
of  the  Board,  himself,  sets  the  example  of  trampling  on  the  laws  of  God.  For 
what  can  be  expected  from  such  an  annual  visitation,  "  when  the  President  of 
the  Board,  being  an  officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  United  States  army,  hav¬ 
ing  choice  of  the  day  t  >  receive  the  honors  due  to  his  superior  command,  did 
in  fact  choose  Sunday,  and  w’ben  in  pursuance  of  this  choice  these  honors  were 
paid  ?  ^  ^  ^  ^  Shall  it  be  recollected  now,  that  the  same  officer,  in  IS‘26,  when 
he  v’isited  the  post,  in  his  then  capacity  of  inspector  of  the  academy,  and  having 
at  that  time  also  his  choice  of  days,  on  which  to  receive  the  honors  of  the 
post,  did,  in  fact,  choose  the  Sahhath?  Griev(?d  at  the  selection,  the  chaplain  of 
the  post  petitioned  for  a  change,  but  no  change  was  granted.  The  chaplain 
remonstrated,  but  the  remonstrance  passed  unnoticed,  and  on  Sunday  morning, 
with  the  march  of  a  battalion,  amid  the  roll  of  drums,  and  the  firing  of  artillery, 
a  mortal  man  received  from  his  fellow  mortals,  his  measured  perquisite  of  sound 
and  circumgyration,  before  going  up  to  the  house  of  public  worship.  The 
chaplain’s  text  was  appropriate  to  the  circumstances — “  Remember  the  Sabbath 
day  to  keep  it  holy."  The  dismissal  or  resignation  of  the  chaplain,  as  mentioned 
by  Philanthropes,  w’as  somehow  connected  with  this  text. 

We  must  forbear  further  extracts  from  the  body  of  the  article  in  the  Christian 
Spectator.  In  a  note,  is  mentioned  the  reply  of  an  officer  of  the  United  States 
Army  of  high  rank  to  a  clergyman,  who  inquired  of  him  what  the  necessity  is 
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for  maintaining  Sunday  military  inspections  ?  The  reply  was,  “  O  sir,  if  you 
were  to  dispense  with  Sunday  inspections,  you  would  break  up  the  whole  of 
the  religion  of  the  army.” 

The  writer  of  the  above  mentioned  article,  however,  hopes  that  the  military 
academy  may  be  so  regulated,  as  to  become  a  school  of  piety.  The  expectation 
is  vain,  for  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things.  Let  him  first  regulate  the 
ball-room,  the  theatre,  and  the  grog-shop,  so  as  to  make  them  schools  of  virtue, 
and  then  let  him  attempt  to  introduce  piety  into  a  military  school. 


[The  following  article,  from  the  Monthly  Magazine,  shows  the  tendency  of  war  to  brutalize 
the  mind,  and  make  man  a  savage  to  his  brother.] 

At  the  battle  of  Los  Campos  de  Larion,  Zumalacarreguy  defeated  a  division 
of  Rodil’s  army  under  the  command  of  Gen.  Carandolet.  Among  the  prisoners 
taken  by  the  Carlists  were  the  Conde  de  Villa  Manuel,  a  grandee  of  Spain,  and 
several  officers  of  rank.  Zamaiacarreguy,  who  has  not  the  reputation  of  being 
a  blood  thirsty  ruffian,'  immediately  despatched  a  courier  to  Rcdil,  informing 
him  of  these  officers  and  noblemen  being  in  custod}',  and  offering  to  exchange 
them  for  several  officers  of  his  own,  who  had  been  taken  previously  in  Biscay 
and  Guipuscoa.  In  the  meantime  the  prisoners  shared  the  table  of  their  captor, 
and  were  treated  with  all  the  respect  due  to  their  rank.  In  two  days  the  courier 
returned,  and  found  the  General  seated  with  his  prisoners  at  his  mess,  over  a 
‘puchc.ro.  Ilodil’s  letter  was  instantly  opened,  and  contained  the  following 
laconic  reply  :  “  The  officers  you  require,  I  have  already  shot.”  The  fate  of 
the  unfortunate  nobleman  and  his  officers  is  soon  told.  “  Gentlemen,”  said 
Zumalacarreguy,  throwing  the  letter  to  them,  “  I  am  sorry  it  is  so,  but  there  is 
no  alternative.  Blood  for  blood  !  Send  for  the  confessor,  for  you  have  but  a 
few  minutes  to  live  1  ”  And,  in  effect,  they  were  dragged  from  the  very  table 
at  which  they  had  been  seated  together,  and  shot  in  the  court  yard  ! 


SCOTTISH  ANECDOTE,  BY  THE  ETTRICK  SHEPHERD. 

In  Appin  there  is  a  public  house  called  Tighphort-nacrioise.  To  this  house 
a  “  red-coat  ”  came  one  day,  and  while  taking  his  dram  entertained  the  landlord 
and  a  couple  of  his  friends,  with  stories  of  battles,  of  imminent  dangers,  and 
hair-breadth  escanes.  He  was  asked  the  most  revolting  sight  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  answered  he  had  seen  many,  but  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  beat  them  all  ! 
He  there  saw  sixteen  men  bound  hand  and  foot,  placed  side  by  side  on  a  bench, 
and  .sixteen  musket  balls  fired  throuoh  their  stout  hearts.  The  landlord  imme- 
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diatt'ly  beckoned  out  one  of  his  friends.  “  My  father,”  said  he,  “  was  one  of 
tliose  sixteen — the  red-coat  was  one  of  his  murderers.  I  am  resolved  to  run 
him  through  with  my  dirk  this  instant.”  “  Agreed,  brave  Donald,”  said 

his  neighbor,  but  first  let  us  hear  more  of  his  stories.”  They  went  in  together 
and  the  red-coat  proceeded.  About  dawn  we  were  under  orders  to  quit  Glen¬ 
coe  ;  we  heard  the  scream  of  a  child  a  little  way  up  the  hill :  the  Captain  said 
to  me,  ‘  Go,  Duncan,  run  that  child  through  if  he  be  a  male,  but  if  it  be  a  female, 
spare  it.’  I  climbed  up  and  saw  a  decent  looking  woman  with  a  blanket  about 
her,  and  forcing  a  corner  of  it  into  the  child’s  mouth  to  keep  it  from  crying,  to 
prevent  discovery.  My  heart  melted  with  pity;  I  went  back,  and  thougn  at 
the  risk  of  my  life,  I  told  the  Captain  it  was  a  female  child.”  “  I  was  that 
child,”  exclaimed  the  landlord,  “  that  woman  was  my  mother — often  has  she 
told  me  the  tale  with  tears  of  gratitude  !  But  a  moment  ago  I  was  resolved  to 
slay  you;  but  now  put  off  that  red-coat,  and  be  my  son  for  ever.” 


STEREOTYPED  T.  O.  WELLS  t  CO. 
BOSTON. 


